Heirs of the Symbolists
intellection which goes into its making and to the extreme dis-
trust of reason which has been fostered by those scientists and
philosophers whose study is the mind of man. Under this in-
fluence the writer may discard logic altogether, and offer a
poem as unreasonable as a dream. But in doing this he is aware
that the more fantastic the dream, the deeper its significance
may be. He is not seeking to evade reality. He is using new
means of coming to closer grips with it. His audience, accus-
tomed to the logical procedures of the older poets, reads it as
prose, and naturally makes nothing of it. Only by a complete
surrender to the flux of images and to the multiple phonetic
meanings, only by the willing suspension of disbelief which
Coleridge demanded, combined with an alert appreciation of
imaginative sleight-of-hand, can one enjoy it.
The Ultima Thule of symbolism is achieved by James Joyce
in his Work in Progress. This prose poem appears to be a
more elaborate, more profound, and immeasurably more diffi-
cult counterpart of Ulysses: a legend not Homeric but pan-
human, centering around Dublin, and involving the self-por-
trait of a mind during a single night, when, consciousness
having abdicated, the subconscious plays with history and
pre-history in the dimension of dreams. The scene is ostens-
ibly a tavern in Phoenix Park, Dublin, but it is equally any
place to which the playful imagination turns. The hero,
Humphrey Chimpden Earwicker, is also the bearer of the
good Irish name, Sir Perse O'Reilly, since earwicker means
pierce-ear, in French: perce-oreille; but he is furthermore Adam
and Napoleon and Dean Swift; his initials H.C.E. representing
the words, Here Comes Everybody. He is, in fine, the man of
all time, as his wife, Anna Livia Plurabelle, is the woman of all
time, and their children, Shem and Shaun, are all children, and
their dreams the myths of the race. Fully to appreciate it one
must be able to follow the secret passages of Joyce's labyrin-
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